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For the astounding Victorian longevity the sovereign, as in
all other matters, determined the fashion. She had known the
men of the regency and the Europe of Metternich. She had
still nine more years to live when she approved the appointment
of Mr. Asquith as Home Secretary. She had watched the
collapse of two monarchies and an empire in France; she had
seen the rise of Prussia and the foundation of the Second Reich;
she had seen the foundation of our Indian Empire, the opening
up of Africa, the birth of new self-governing nations in Canada,
Australia, and New Zealand. As she died another new nation
was coming painfully to birth in South Africa.

The seclusion imposed on Queen Victoria, first by her youth,
then by her widowhood, and in the closing decades by her
age, confined the decisive influence of the Crown to the field
of foreign and imperial policy. It was perhaps no coincidence
that in this field the Victorian achievement was at least incom-
parably superior to its record at home. The great Canadian
experiment determined early in her reign the future of the
British Commonwealth. A generation of heroes saved India
from anarchy in 1857, and laid the foundations of seventy-five
years of internal peace, the longest period of peace that India
has known throughout her history. Australia was peopled
and vast territories in South and Central Africa were brought
under British rule and Christian influence. Cromer restored
prosperity to Egypt after nearly two thousand years of mis-
government. If there was a debit side to our account in these
great undertakings it was in the development of an educational
system based on the universal validity of our contemporary
prejudices. The results have already been seen in India and
are at issue to-day in Africa.

Save for one perhaps unnecessary adventure in the Crimea,
we lived in peace with our neighbours, and, on occasion,
enabled others to do so; but a long series of frontier wars and
punitive expeditions preserved the masculine traditions of the
eighteenth century in the small class which still lived outside
the orbit of trade. The great soldiers of the century were men
of force and personality, not products of professional routine,
Nicholson, Havelock, Colin Campbell, Gordon, Wolseley,
Roberts, and Kitchener: these men were leaders, not paid